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THE NEXT WHEAT CROP, 

Our correspondents from various quarters, speak 
unfavorably of the growing wheat crop. The general 
opennessof the winter has so much exposed the ground, 
that the plants have been thrown out by changes of 
frosts and thaws. A mild wet spring may restore a 
large portion of the roots to suitable cover, by which 
they will throw out new stools, and disappoint present 
expectations. As soon as the freezing weather is 
past, it would be of good service to go over the wheat 
fields with a roller, by which means the roots would 
be pressed into the earth, so that they might grow 
again. We give a few items from different parts of 
the State, to show the present opinion on the pros- 
pects of the wheat crop: 

Hon. C. Stow, writes us from Ashtabula co :—*We 
have had a hard winter for wheat and clover, so much 
freezing and thawing, and very little snow. I hada 
fine field of clover, which I designed to plow in next 
summer for wheat, in clay ground, which, I think is 
nearly all killed; the roots are thrown out from 2 to 6 
inches above ground. Many fields of wheat will be 
doubtless entirely destroyed, and all much injured.” 

J. T. Grazer, of Adams county, writes :—*The 
wheat in this county looks badly at this time ; on our 
clay ground, it appears to be all frozen out. The win- 
ter has been very open, which has given full blast to 
the wind, and that has been very cold.” 

These items are from the extreme north-east and 
south-west points of the State, 275 miles apart, mid- 
way between these is Logan county: 

The Bellefontaine Gazette says :—“ We are inform- 
ed that wheat in this county promises a very indifferent 
yield. A favorable spring may make half a crop. No 
more can be hoped for under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Itis generally winter-killed, and har- 
vest, of course, will be unusually late.” 


G. W. Grece, of Pickaway county, also writes: 
—*“ Most of our wheat will not produce anything.” 


As aconsequence of these apparent failures, and 
also of the active speculative demand for bread-stuffs, 
great inquiry is made for spring wheat for seed; but 
as this crop has not been heretofore raised except to a 
limited extent in particular localities, it is impossible 
to tell at once where the seed is to come from; we 
have made considerable inquiry, but without success. — 
Northern seedsmen will bring it into the market, if it 
isto be found. We would advise enquirers to address 
John Stair & Son, Cleveland, or H. C. White, & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





COLUMBUS, MARCH 1, 1854. 
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MERINO SHEEP AND THEIR VARIETIES—NO. 4. 


The extract that has been made from Mr. Blakes- 
lee’s statement, convicts not only Mr. Blakeslee him- 
self, but Mr. Canfield, also, of another inaccuracy, 
which may as well be noticed and corrected here. 

After having told us, that Daniel Bacon had bred 
his imported Escurial buck on his Humphreys ewes; 
and, that he himself had obtained and used, upon his 
mixed Negrettis and Montarcos, at periods five years 
apart, two of the bucks so bred by Daniel Bacon; Mr. 
Blakeslee proceeds to say:—* From that time down to 
the preseut (1844,) I have kept that blood pure; this 
flock is now a cross of three sorts of Spanish sheep, 
and perfectly clear from native or Saxony blood.” And 
Mr. Canfield tells us, that Mr. Blakeslee’s flock “ is 
composed of those different breeds crossed together— 
the Montarco, the Negretti, and the Escurial.” Thus 
they both omit to include, in their summing up, the 
important quantam of Humphreys blood infused into 
the Blakeslee sheep, by the use of the rams procured 
from Daniel Bacon; which, having been bred from 
Humphreys ewes, must have been half Humphreys. 
And, they are the more inexcusable for this omission, 
because, all experience attests the marked value of the 
Humphreys blood, in all the flocks in which it can be 
traced. To such an extent is this the case, that, 
whatever excellence the Blakeslee sheep are now 
supposed to possess, may be attributable chiefly to that 
infusion: and, such a conclusion is the more likely to 
be true, inasmuch as, if his system of breeding have 
favored it, the Humphreys blood may have, ere this, 
come to be the preponderating element contained in 
them. 

If it should be answered to this, that the Humphreys 
sheep may have been Escurials, and that, if that were 
the case, Mr. Blakeslee and Mr. Canfield would still 
be right: my reply is; that, although I am myself 
strongly inclined to that opinion for reasons which 
will presently appear, yet, the fact is entirely unknown. 
And, Mr. Canfield has forestalled himself from taking 
that ground, by having heretofore, too confidently as- 
serted, in relation to the Atwoods that they are part 
Saxon, “ but upon the whole the Paular blood strongly 
predominates,” and in relation to the Wells & Dick- 
inson sheep, that they were “ pure Negrettis,”—asser- 
tions in themselves wholly irreconcilable with each 
other,—the Atwoods being entirely, and the Wells & 
Dickinson sheep partly, descended from the Humphreys 
importation. For him, therefore, now to say, that they 
were Escurials, would be to add a third horn to the di- 
lemma, in which he has already placed himself: (vide 
Ohio Cultivator, No. 11, Vol. 1X.) 

There are, however, some considerations, apart from 
any evidence furnished by inspection, which go to fa- 
vor very much the opinion, that the sheep, imported 
by Gen. Humphreys, were obtained from the Escurial 
flock. His position as American Minister at the Court 
of Spain; the fact that the Escurial flock once be- 
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longed to the Crown; the probability that, on that ac- | 
count, it was held, by the courtiers, in the midst of 
whom Gen. Humphreys was situated, and with whom | 
he must have been in daily converse, in the highest) 
estimation of all the flocks;—all are circumstances, 
which would naturally influence his mind, and might 
be expected to beget in him a preference that would 
lead him to look to that flock in the first place, and 
would determine him in the end—the difficulties to be 
surmounted being no greater in reference to it than 
to any of the other flocks—to make his purchases and 
selections from it. 

As Mr. Jarvis, however, in his letter to L. D. Greg- 
ory, Esq., re-published in the Albany Cultivator, for 
1844, page 126, uses language, on this point, a little 
different from that quoted in my last number, and con- 
veying some further information, I will insert an ex- 
tract from it here. He says:—* A little before Gen. 
Humphreys left Spain, he was enabled to get two 
hundred sheep from Spain into Portugal, and they 
were sent to Figueira, at the mouth of the Mondego, 
and thence shipped to the United States. From what 
flock he obtained them, I never could learn, though I 
inquired a number of times; but as Spanish Estrama- 
dura and Leon border on Portugal from 38° of latitude 
to the northern boundary of Portugal, and as no other 
than the Leonese Transhumantes are found in that 
part of Spain, there can be but little doubt that they 
belonged to that race.” And in that race are inclu- 
ded the Escurials, the Paulars, the Negrettis, the Ac- 
queirres, the Montarcos, the Infantados, the Guada- 
loupes, and perhaps some others. Thus the Hum- 
phreys sheep may have been taken from either of 
those flocks, whilst they must have been taken from 
one of them. It seems to me then, that the reasons 
which have been given, possess sufficient weight to 
incline the scale in favor of the supposition that they 
were taken from the Escurials. And to those reasons 
may now be aided another. The Escurial flock had 
been given by the Crown to the Monks of the Escu- 
rial, and the nearest line from their Monasterie, at the 
Escurial Palace, to the sea coast, is by the valley of 
the Mondego across Portugal to Figueira;—the very 
route by which the Humphreys sheep were driven, and 
the very port at which they were shipped. 

The account, which Mr. Blakeslee has given of his 
sheep, also shows, that they had been bred toward 
diversity, at least up to the time of his purchase of the 
last buck from Danie! Bacon, in 1828. What his sys- 
tem of breeding, from that time forward has been, his 
communication does not particularly define. If, since 
that time, he has introduced no other element of di- 
versity into his flock, as his account warrants us in 
assuming, the chief tendency of his system thence- 
forward must have been toward uniformity. And, if 
he has been judicious in his selections of breeders, 
and inflexible in his rejection of all in any way unfit 
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—ewes as wel! as rams—and their entire exclusion 
from his flock, he is now in the high road to the for- | 
mation of a new variety. Time only is required, in| 
which it may be emancipated; and, in which, the habit | 
of constancy in the reproduction of its like may come 
to be constitutionally fixed and inbred. Not, owen 
er, until that is accomplished, can his sheep have any 
claim to be at all compared with Mr. Atwood’s, as 
transmitters of the good qualities they may possess. 
On the other hand: Mr. Atwood’s sheep were al- 
ready a fixed variety when his purchase of the one 
Humphreys ewe was made. The unremitting atten- 
tion he has ever since devoted to their improvement,— 
always and strictly confined within the limits of the 
one variety,—is fully manifested in the success which | 
has attended his efforts. They possess in the highest | 
degree, that habit of constancy in the re-production of | 
their like, which is of so extraordinary a value, and | 
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which should be always assiduously sought in the in- 
dividual intended to be made the father of the flock. 
A habit of constancy which has been strengthened, 
not only by a strict adherence to the law of uniformity 
in the system of breeding adopted by him since they 
have come into his hands, but which had been contin- 
ued for a period of perhaps centuries before in the ca- 
banna in Spain, to which they belonged. 

The history of the Wells & Dickinson flock has 
also been already given: and, it is unnecessary that it 
should be here again inserted. It is contained in the 
Ohio Cultivator, of the 1st June last, (No. 11, Vol. 
1X,) to which the reader is referred. The extracts 
there made, together with the comments upon them, 
must have proved satisfactory and conclusive even to 
Mr. Canfield, since no answer of any kind has been 
attempted to them. I may, therefore, fairly take it as 
established beyond controversy, in regard to the Wells 
& Dickinson sheep, that “ they originated from Span- 
ish sheep of various importations,” among which that 
of Gen. Humphreys’ and the Muller-German importa- 
tation stood the most prominent, being the only ones 
specially referred to by their names in the history: 
and that it is, therefore, improper to apply to them the 
name of either of the Spanish cabannas. Itis utterly 
vain, then, for Mr. Canfield to persist in speaking of 
Mr. Dickinson’s “ Negretti rams,” in the face of the 
history first published by Mr. Dickinson himself: in 
which no mention is made of any such, because he 
never possessed them. The only rams—besides the 
one bred by himself and taken to Maryland for exhi- 
bition—of which he has given us any account, are the 
bucks Columbus and his son Americus; and their de- 
scent from the Humphreys ewes and the Muller-Ger- 
man ram, is particularly stated. 

The excellence of the Wells & Dickinson sheep is 
fully admitted. It is still observable, especially in the 
wool, in most of our Western flocks of any preten- 
sions, which partake of their blood. But the system 
of breeding of Mr. Dickinson, who is understood, 
however good it may have been at first, to have, to- 
wards the last, partially admitted the Saxon cross, 
was such as, whilst they remained ia his hands, to 
prevent the emancipation of them into a distinct va- 
riety. And, when the flock was broken up and they 
became scattered, most of the persons, who obtained 
them, either continued the Saxon cross, or introduced 
other elements of diversity: so that, being continually 
bred toward diversity, the rams cannot be relied on 
for possfissing the habit of constancy in the re-pro- 
duction of their like. The most that can be said of 
them now is, that the ewes furnish a good foundation 
cheaply attainable, upon which to build a flock by the 
use of Atwood-Humphreys rams. The cross must be 
congenial to them, in consequence of their having 
originally possessed so large an infusion of the Hum- 
phreys blood. 

Lest it should seem to some to have been neglected, 
it remains for me to notice, more fully than has yet 
been done, the suggestions of Mr. Canfield in regard 
to tradition and inspection. 

As to tradition:—I am not aware that he has 
avouched any. Certainly, he has not told us who are 
the depositories of it, nor how they became to be 
made such. There is nothing then to be combatted 
on that score. 

As to inspection:—Mr. Canfield appears to think, 
that all that is necessary is for him to look at 4 
sheep, and pronounce to which of the flocks in Spain 
it belongs: and that, when he has once done so, the 
matter is to be received as settled beyond al! future 
controversy. His great error, and that which has led 
him into all the others, appears to me to arise from a 
want of discrimination on his part between species and 
varieties. Now, the number of natural species, both 
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of animals and plants, is a finality:—it is certain, and 
fixed, as the species came from the hands of the Cre- 
ator, in the beginning. That number never has been 
and never can be increased by the formation of new 
ones, though it has been and may be diminished b 
the becoming ex.inct of some that have existed. 
Hybrids, though frequently produced between two 
species, are incapable of permanently continuing 
themselves, and must perish. But with varieties it is 
different. The number of varieties, in any natural 
species, is capable of being increased indefinitely. 
And as varieties produced are apt to arrange them- 
selves into what may be fitly called classes or families, 
those that compose a class are by way of further dis- 
tinction called sub-varieties of the class or family. 
However innumerable the varieties and sub-varieties 
of a species may become, they can never wander be- 
yond the limits of that to which they belong, but must 
alwas confine themselves strictly within it. 

Undoubtedly then, inspection is the especial means 
of determining the species to which an individual be- 
longs. Thus, if we have an animal, and the question 
be, whether it is a cow or a sheep, we determine it 
by inspection. But it is not so of varieties and sub- 
varieties. Thus, if we have a cow and the question 
be, whether she is a Devon or a Hereford, this, having 
relation to a variety, or a sub-variety merely, we must 
have something more than bare inspection to enable 
us to determine. 

Inspection, then, is one of the means of determining 
to what variety or sub-variely an individual belongs: 
yet, it is only one: and, in cases like the present, it is 
the one, of all others the most inconclusive. It, more- 
over, presupposes acquaintance with and knowledge 
of the thing to be identified, Now, Mr. Canfield is 
not a Spanish shepherd: he is not even a Spaniard: 
nor has he ever resided in Spain; or even visited that 
kingdom. He has no acquaintance, then, with the 
flocks as they exist, or as they did exist at the time 
our importations were made,in Spain. He never saw 
them in their native country: and, he has no knowl- 
edge of their differences, from experience obtained in 
any of these ways. His knowledge is the same, that 
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all intelligent wool-growers in our country possess, 
and no more: it is derived from precisely the same 
sources as theirs, and with no greater opportunities on | 
his part than we all enjoy. 

But, how was it with Mr. Jarvis, who has also spo- 
ken on this point as to the Humphreys importation? | 
Mr. Jarvis was American Consul for a long time at 
Lisbon, in Portugal. He resided there, in that capa- 
city, for a series of years, which included the period | 
of the breaking up of most of the Spanish flocks, | 
when the principal importations were made into this | 
country. Indeed, he was himself a chief importer of 
Merinos: and, after his return home, he became a 
principal breeder of them in the United States. He, 
therefore possessed that acquaintance with and knowl- 
edge of the Spanish flocks, which Mr. Canfield lacks, 
acquired, as we have seen it was, by having seen the 
original cabannas in their native country: and, by 
having studied their differences in the individuals 
brought over by him out of nearly all of them, the | 
best exemplifications of which he had caused to be 
5 we upon his farm at Weathersfield, Vt.; whereby, 

e has been enabled to make the minute descriptions | 
he has given to the public. He was, therefore, better | 
qualified than any other person in this country to have | 
decided the question, if he had supposed inspection | 
would have sufficed for the purpose, to which of the | 
varieties the Humphreys sheep belonged. Yet, Mr. | 
Jarvis declined to make that decision. He declined, | 
because he felt himself to be unable, from inspection | 
alone, to come to a conclusion that would satisfy his | 
own mind. Hence he tells us, “ From what flock he! 
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obtained them, I never could learn, though I inquired 
a number of times.” And he appears, moreover, to 
have underrated its importance; inasmuch as he es- 
teemed it “ the only fact worth knowing,” in relation 
to them, that “they were unquestionably pure blood 
Transhumates.” 

But, what Mr. Jarvis could not do, with all the 
knowledge his experience and opportunities afforded 
him, Mr. Canfield can readily do, without. Relyin 
upon descriptions and pictures found in books, an 
chiefly upon the descriptions furnished by the same 
Mr. Jarvis, Mr. Canfield can decide, not only the 
question relating to the Humphreys importation, but 
every other question of the same kind that may arise, 
by merely looking at the animal. But, Mr. Canfield 
cannot be allowed to assume the exclusive right to 
pass judgment in this way. If it is proper to decide 
this question upon inspection, others may do it as well 
as Mr. Canfield. If he has such a right, so have I, 
and so has every other wool-grower. Now then: Let 
us test it, and see how it will work in practice. I 
have read the descriptions in the books and seen the 
plates as well as he. Suppose, thén, books and like- 
nesses in hand, we pay a visit, Mr. Canfield and I, to 
Messrs. Howe & Bachelor’s stock buck, “ Kossuth.” 
Mr. Canfield—if he adheres, as I conceive him to be 
bound to do, to the decision he has already made in 
relation to Mr. Atwood’s sheep, from whose flock this 
ram is entirely descended—must say, that he is part 
Saxon and part Paular, “but upon the whole the Pau- 
lar blood strongly predominates.” I, on the other 
hand, may pronounce him to be a true Escurial: and, 
to maintain it, I turn to the drawing of the Electoral 
Escurial ram, by Mr. Fleishman. Mr. Canfield can- 
not but admit the “ likeness,” which is very striking, 
indeed, so much so, that it might have been made for 
him:—but, nothing daunted, he appeals to the descrip- 
tions, cites Mr. Jarvis, and descants most learnedly 
upon the great quantity of oil which distinguishes 
him, and which flowing limpidly to the surface is there 
hardened and formed into a black crust upon the 
whole outside of his fleece. This, he says, was not 
characteristic of the Escurial but was of the Paular. 


| On my part, I, equally confident, may affirm the con- 
\trary: and not to be behind hand, I cite Mr. Jarvis, 


M. Lasterie, and others, and triumphantly point to the 
drawing by Mr. Fleishman. Now: Who shall decide 
between ust Or: How can we ever get at certainty 
in this way? If the history of the Humphreys im- 
portation had preserved to us the name of the flock in 
Spain from which it was derived, it would be easy for 
us to settle our difference. A simple reference to 
that history and the authentic pedigree would do it. 
All that Mr. Canfield has asserted upon inspection, 
and all that I may assert—if I assert anything—in 
relation to them, can amount to only a “ guess” more 
or less plausible, as the case may be. We must be 
content, therefore, with what we do know, and refrain 
from applying to the Humphreys sheep the name of 
either of the Spanish cabannas: because, as must by 
this time be evident, if it was not before, it is impos- 
sible, nmo, to determine from which of the cabannas 
they were taken. T. S. Humricxnovse. 
Coshocton, Ohio, January 18, 1854. 


Remarks.—We are reminded by our correspondent, above, 
that our previous remarks might lead some to suppose that we 


doubt the truth of Mr. Arwoop’s statement in regard to the 
origin of his flock, &c. 
derstood. Our remarks were in disparagement of the value 
of the historical facts when proven. So true is it, that three 


We did not intend to be so misun- 


generations of careless management will ruin the best strain 
of breeding; while scarcely more is required, of skillful selec- 
tion, to institute one of superior qualities. This fact applies 
to every species of propagation. 
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HUNT'S CIDER MILL AND VEGETABLE CUTTER. 


The above engraving represents a very ingenious 
machine, adapted to quite a yariety of useful purposes. 
As shown in the cut, it is a cider mill and press, of 
sufficient capacity for ordinary farm purposes. The 
apples are fed into the hopper, N, and ground by a 
cylinder on the shaft, G, behind the door,O. The 
pomace falls into the tub, K, and the juice is ex- 
pressed by turning the screw H. We have not seen 
it operate grinding apples, but from its construction 


For a Vegetable Cutter, (to slice roots for feeding 
stock,) the apple grating cylinder is removed, and one 
of smaller size with knives instead of teeth attached; 
and a larger hopper may be necessary for field beets 
and turnips. It is said to cut roots very fast and 
handsomely. 

As a Hay Cutter, we have seen it work, and can 
testify in its favor. For this use, the apple grater, 
hopper and press, are removed, and a strong oblique 





we should think it as efficient as any hand machine 
for the purpose. The inventor says, a bushel of ap- 


knife is affixed to the shaft by set screws, and the hay 
or straw is fed in at the box, M, on the other side of 


ples can be ground with it per minute. Every farmer! the machine, from which it is drawn into the machine 
who wishes to mnke a barrel of cider, will at once, by a spiked roller on the shaft of the cog-wheel, E. 
appreciate the value of such a machine, preventing Mr. Hunt informs us that he designs to make a larger 
the necessity of hauling the apples several miles to a| Machine, to work by horse power, and hopes to have 





mill, and then employing several men and a horse to 
grind and press them. 


| it on exhibition at the next Ohio State Fair. For 
| further information see advertisement in this paper. 





CumatTe or THE Summer oF 1853.—Under this 
title the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute has 
issued a pamphlet containing a report of the principal 
meteorological facts and statistics compiled and kept 
at more than one hundred different stations in the 
United States; showing the mean temperature for 
each month, and the depth of rain, &e. This will be 


a very interesting document for reference, especially 
, if a similar one is issued every year. 


Frurt Nursery at Massitton.—Mr. 8. B. Mar- 
SHALL, of Carroll county, an enterprising and success- 
ful nurseryman of our acquaintance, informs us that 
he has purchased.a piece of ground adjoining the 
town of Massillon, where he intends to commence 
plantinga nursery the coming spring, and will remove 
young trees from his present location so as to be pre- 
pared to supply customers at Massillon the coming 
fall. 
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HINTS ON KEEPING STALLIONS. 
Tue Connition of the stallion is the question of first 


by the mass of mankind, who suppose it to mean fat. 
Good horsemen understand by condition, the animal 
to be in good health, and clear of all gross flesh; that 
is, his flesh should be made hard and healthy, by a 


regular and correct course of feeding, grooming and 
exercise. 


Tue Feepine of all horses should be at regular pe- 
riods, and upon no account further apart than six hours, 
if you expect your horse to have good health; and for 
the reason that the horse’s stomach is so much small- 
er than any other animal’s, in proportion to his size. 
It, therefore, becomes important that he should be 
more frequently eating. Another important reason 
for his being more frequently fed is, that his digestion, 
absorption and assimilation are more active than that of 
many other animals. So there is a greater wastage 
of muscular and vital energy. 

On the feed, and the mode of preparing it, perhaps 
I shall differ from a great many, but if they will fol- 
low the rules I shall here lay down, I think they will 
find them correct. In the first place, the feed that 
contains the greatest amount of nourishment in the 
smallest bulk, and easily digested and assimilated, is 
the best for a stallion. Then good, sound, old corn, 
and well cured blades is the food that will enable the 
breeding horse to produce the greatest number of colts 
in a given time, and in their greatest perfection. For 
proof of what I say, go to the south, where they have 
nothing but corn and blades,and there you will find 
the blood horse in all his perfection; perhaps never 
having tasted hay or oats. 
a mare has a chance, but she will prove in foal, 
whilst our high pampered and crammed mares, and 
stallions will fail in two out of five times, and if they 
are permitted to run on grass, and feed on clover, the 
best and surest horses will fail one-half. Then feed 
your stallions on old corn well soaked in good pure 
water. Put to soak at night what you want for morn- 
ing, and in like manner in the morning, for what you 
want through the day: occasionally put a small quan- 
tity of carbonate of soda in the water. If you can- 
not obtain blades of a good quality, take timothy hay, 
but be sure that it is of a pure and well cured quality, 
and entirely free from must; for I would much rather 
do without any rough feed, than to have it of a bad 
quality. About one day in each week the horse might 
have chop feed, but it should be of good clean wheat 
or rye, and good, bright rye straw, cut very fine. His 
water should be of the best quality and not too much 
at a time, but often. The quantity of feed at a time 
must be regulated according to his disposition to eat, 
but in no event should he be stuffed or gorged. 


Tue Grooming is very important, not only that he 
should have a fine coat of hair, but that it will very 
much promote his health. His stable, if he is kept up, 
all the time, should be roomy and well ventilated, and 
as free from any excitement as possible. The best 
bedding that I have ever tried is refuse tan bark; it 
makes the best soft bed, is entirely free from heat 
and keeps the feet moist and tough, and forms the 
best manure. 

The next and most important, is Exenctsr, without 
which breeding horses are of but little account. In 
order, then, that they should have plenty of exercise, 
they should be at liberty to run in a large lot, say four 
or five acres. This in cities or towns, perhaps, would 
be larger than could always be obtained, but they 









good burst inrunning and play. By these means they 
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importance. The word condition,is used by horsemen | 
in a different sense from that in which it is understood | 


It is a rare thing there if 


should at any rate have space enough to afford thema 


would keep their lungs in a good, healthy state, and 
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all their muscles sound and firm. They would then 
|be in as good and perfect a state for producing stock, 
as nature could make them. Many farmers have 
dropped off from the fine, high pampered stallion with 
,an indifferent colt, and permitted the same mares to 
breed from an inferior horse that is running at large, 
and succeed in getting a better colt. Can there be 
hes better proof that it is all the result of condition? 
f the horse is to run at large it would be necessary 
to have a good stable adjoining the lot for him to go 
|in and out at will, and if he is very wicked and hard 
to manage, it would be much the better plan to have 
‘convenient apartments to try and let him to the mare 
| without ever bridling him, and it would many times 
| save endangering of the groom’s life, as well as many 
hard lashes to the horse, especially those that are self- 

willed and hard to manage. E. Brown, 

Veterinary Surgeon. 
Leesburg, Highland County, February, 1854. 
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Tae Wrxter in Inptrana.—We have had a hard 

| winter—freezing and thawing alternately, which has 

| greatly injured the wheat. Peach buds are thought to 

|be killed, Nearly three hundred of the the best sheep 

within three miles of here have been killed by dogs 

this winter. WwW. 8. 8. 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


“Our Own Onto.”—Our Indiana friend, above, 
objects to our use of these words, inasmuch as so large 
and valuable a portion of our readers reside in that 
State, and suggests that we should say hereafter— 
“ Our own Ohio and Indiana.” We accept the amend- 
ment ! Eps. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Lawrence Co.—I have been a 
subscriber to the Cultivator for nine yesrs, and have 
read it with much pleasure and profit ; and dosay that 
since your publication has visited our neighborhood, 
and the formation of the the Farmers’ Club, our agri- 
cultural interests have advanced beyond what would be 
credited. Why, a farmer that would formerly grow 
twelve or fifteen, and sometimes, in a very favorable 
season, twenty bushels of wheat to the acre, can now 
raise fifty; and of corn, from 50 or 60,to 120 or 140, 
and even 179 bushels on an extra acre, and favorable 
season. Ss. R. 


Tre Winter 1x Iowa.—A letter from our friend, 
\James Weep, of Muscatine, states that the winter has 
been unusually dry, and mild, thus far, except that at 
one time about the middle of January, the thermome- 
ter sunk te 15° below zero. He fears the peach buds 
are destroyed, and says: “It is hard to be content with 
a crop of this delicious fruit once in five or ten years, 
but we Yankees must devise some means of meliora- 
ting or counteracting the effect of hard winters on 
peach trees.” We heartily wish you success, friend 
W., and hope you will let us know when that discov- 
ery is made.—Eps. 

Dwarr Pear Trees, and Catawba Grape Vines, 
can be had, of good quality, in this city; also, other 
fruit trees generally. We do not know where Isabella 
grape vines can be obtained by the hundred. 

Woot Samptes.—Jos. Morgan, of Ohio co., Va., 
sends us several samples of fine wool from his premi- 
um sheep. If the sheepare as good as the samples, 
they deserve to be premium sheep. 


ApVERTISE!—We are constantly applied to by per- 
sons wishing to know who has g stock—sheep, 
pigs, and other articles of agricultural traffic, for sale; 
which we can answer by sending the address of our 
advertisers. But we feel under no special obligation 
to hunt up the business of those who are too negligent 
or too stingy to advertise. 
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| bug, and if farmers would substitute it for clover, they 
- “ : f |would be the gainers. It has more fertilizing quali- 
Eprtors Onto Cuttivator:—I wish to give through \ties, than either clover or timothy ; having a strong 
your paper, my experience in raising grasses general- | root, and making a stiff sod, which, when plowed un- 
ly, and orchard grass in particular. My farm is com- der, tend to enrich the land, and make it mellow and 
posed of a diversity of soils, mostly rolling side-hill light for a number of years. Like clover,it has an 
land, of a light black soil, the timber of which Was | early and late growth, but, unlike clover, it does not 
mostly sugar maple, white and blue ash, hickory and | -ayse hoven in cattle in the spring, nor slabbers in the 
black walnut; the high land is of white clay soil, and fall; and the second crop keeps green all winter, 
white oak timber. I bought here in 1826, and com- | whije clover dies the first frosts. It gives no rancid 
menced on 75 acres, and having been raised in Ken- | ,, disagreeable taste to the milk or butter, and horses, 
nebec county, in the State of Maine, my farming ex- | 


: ~ freer ; cattle, sheep and hogs are more fond of feeding on it 
perience and predilection were mostly in the grass | 





than any other grass. Yours truly, 

line. , | J. Marston. 
My farm had been runin cornuntil almost rundown,| ‘Jy.enton. Butler co., Feb., 1854 

I commenced sowing clover and timothy, but soon | y ‘ ! . 

found that clover, in this climate, was more cost than | CULTIVATION OF BROOM CORN. 


profit. Timothy, by reaping and saving the seed, and | —— 
then mowing the bottom fer hay, made a good profit. | Eprrors Onto Curtivator :—I will give you my 
I then procured one bushel of orchard grass seed, and | practical views of raising and preparing broom corn 
sowed the same on one acre of land, asan experiment. \for sale. First—prepare your land by plowing twice, 
It took well, and yielded about thirty bushels of seed Md if there are any clods, use the roller and harrow ; 
yearly, fora number of years; worth, at that time, (in fact, the harrow should be usedon all lands.) Then 
about $2 per bushel. I soon found that the hay, and | plant what is called the green corn seed, for there are 
fall and winter pasture of the orchard grass, was far |tWo kinds, the red and green ; the red grows the lon- 
superior to timothy or clover, or any other grass to my | et, but the green grows the finest, and is in the best 
knowledge. I have continued raising it ever since, demand. Inrich lands, drill between two and three 
and prefer it to any other grass on all rich black land. | feet apart, leaving the stalks, when thinned out, two 
As profits are the criterion of economy, I will state OT three inches apart ; use the cultivator once and 
that my crop of orchard grass last season, yielded an plow once. . ‘ 
average of 25 bushels of seed per acre, and the bot-| Cut your cornwhen in fullbloom, Prepare it for 
tom being cut for hay after the tops were harvested, |utting by breaking two rows across each other in 
gave one and a half tons of hay per acre. Then, in | Such a manner as to form a table or platform two feet 
September, one and a half tons of second crop per | high, to lay your corn on when cut. In clear weather 
acre, were taken off from a part, and the balance pas- it can lay two days, but not longer ; it should be spread 
tured. Seed, last year, sold for $1,15 per bushel ; hay | Carefully on the table or in the shed; if spread too 
is worth $10 per ton ; at the above prices, 25 bushels thick it will mould in a very short time. Cut about 
seed, and three tons hay, amount to $58,75 per acre ten inches of the stalk with brush ; take allthe leaves 
The tops, after the seed has been threshed off, make and seed off before putting in the shed; when well 
good hay for young cattle, and, with the winter pas- | dried, bale it as you would hay, and it is ready for 
ture, fully pays all expenses. I keep my land in grass | ™arket. Four men will cut an acre per day, and two 
about four years out of seven, on an average, but have |™en will take the seed from the same with a horse 
one field that has been in orchard grass ten years, and | Power machine constructed for the purpose ; the ma- 
yields as well as ever. |chine will cost fifteen or twenty dollars. 
I sow orchard grass seed in the spring, with any | : Yours truly, 
kind of spring grain ; sow after the first harrowing, | Madison co., O., Feb,, 1854. 
then cross harrow and roll the same. One bushel, of ~ aa 
14 lbs. of seed, is required to the acre. If sown in KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS. 
wood land, three-fourths of a bushel is sufficient to the Messrs. Eprrors:—In the last number of the Coun- 
acre. Wood land ought to be sown in March, and try Gentleman, I notice that a subscriber wishes to 
harrowed in. I know by experience, that it will take | know if Kentucky blue grass would do well on lands 
possession, and make a sod, in the thickest woodland ‘that are permitted to remain five or six years in pas- 
in this country, and keep possession in the ground lon- | ture, and then plowed two years, and then laid down 
ger than any other grass. [t will also take possession | again to pasture. I am a Kentucky farmer of but lit- 
and hold it in fence corners, mastering the weeds af- | tle experience, yet I know this would not answer at 





J. B. 





















ter the first season. It starts early in the spring, and | 
the seed matures about the20th of June. The second 
crop starts immediately after the first is removed, and 
may be mown three times in a wetseason. If wanted 
for winter pasture, let the second cropremain until 
December, when it will be knee high and thick, and 
continue green underneath nearly all winter, and will 
winter well, one head to the acre, 

My manner of saving the seed, is,to reap if heavy, 
or cradle if light, bind and shock immediately. Shock 
by standing ten sheaves together, and bind a stron 
double band around the shock, drawing the heads 
tightly together ; then mow the bottoms, and remove 
the hay, taking care not to disturb the shocks, as the 
seed shells out on the slightest movement. Let the 
shocks remain in the field twoor three weeks, then 
haul into the barn, and store over the threshing floor. 


Take care to pitch the whole shock on the wagon at 
one time, to avoid waste of seed. 





Now, I assure you, that orchard grass is no hum- 


all. It takes blue grass three or four years to become 
well set, and then it would scarcely do to graze it 
down, especially in wet weather or in loose, wet soil, 
as it is too easily pulled up until it is well rooted. In 
six years it would make the best pasture, and just 
then the farmer would wish to cultivate his land two 
years, and would lose his labor and have the same to 
go through in order to reseed his land. Our farmers 
seldom sow blue grass on open land, unless they wish 
their fields to lay in grass ten or twelve years, their 
best blue grass being in woods pasture. We find 
nothing equal to timothy or red clover, mixed half and 
half; it takes less time to set, and is of more advan- 
tage to the ground than any other grass crop.— Coun- 
try Gentleman. 





Homely people with noble hearts are like sweet 
flowers that do not appeal to the eye, because they 
pour out their life in fragrance, and win our hearts by 
association. 






































DISCUSSION ABOUT MANURES. | 
Among the discussions of the Legislative club at 
Boston, we notice the following on manures, which is 
excellent and good as new. By the way, these dis- 
cussions among intelligent and practical men, might’ 
be made one of the most useful features of our agri-| 
cultural gatherings, as well as at Farmers’ Lyceums, 
&c. The following report we clip from the Plough-| 
man « 

Simon Brown, Esq., said he was familiar with the 
preparation of manures. There was atime when 
some individuals held that cultivation wouldsupply the 
place of manures. But this theory did not stand the 
test of trial. 

In the common manner of preparing manure he be- 
lieved much of it was wasted. We must rely on the 
resources of the farm for all our fertilizers, and must 
furnish the compost from the lands at home without 
relying on foreign aid. 

He would keep cattle in the barn most of the time, | 
in summer and winter, and would drop the manure into. 
a cellar, covering it with meadow mud every morning. | 
He would have the droppings out of the way of the! 
frost. Would spread in autmn and turn under. If in 
the spring, would wait until the grass was up, and plow 
the land the day before planting it. 

Meadow mud was not properly appreciated. Guano 
was a good auxiliary, but he would not depend upon 
it as a general thing. He would discourage the pur-| 
chase of much of it. More bulk was wanted to ope- | 
rate upon the soil than was found in the use of con- 
centrated manures. If mud was not to be had, they 
must dig up the headlands, and use them as absorb-| 
ents, &c. 

Sanford Howard, Esq., said these remarks deserved 
consideration. He styled this mud as carbonaceous. 
Scientific men, so called, overlook this very carbon.— | 
Agricultural Chemists speak of it as acting mechan-| 
ically on the soil. Itis demonstrated that vegetables 
feed largely on carbonic acid gas, and this mud was 
the article to aid in producing it. 

Mr. Copeland noticed special manures as introduced 
by Liebig. Some prepare tanks to save the urates 
with the phosphates and the salts. He has tried quite 
largely the “ artificial manures.” If applied before 
long continued rains the result has been good. If ap- 
pliedin any other time it is otherwise. He thought sci- 
entific men gave too much weight to Chemistry; and 
special manures were often applied where they were 
not needed. He advocated making your own m1- 
nures, and saving all the liquids. The effect of sul- 
phuric acid diluted was also noticed, and a caution 
given not to take “everything that was advertised.” 

Mr. Holmes divided the effects of manures into me- 
chanical and chemical, &c., and defined the distinc- 
tions. 

Mr. Russe}l, of Pittsfield, said he had always made 
considerable compost with muck or loam. He kee 
several cows, and covers his cow-yard with these “fur- 
row deep,” and ploughs it several times during the 
season. He also makes compost from the sink. 

Manures may be “manufactured,” but not to any 
extent to benefit farmers. He carted out his compost 
in the fall, and applied 25 loads to the aere. 

Mr. Proctor cited a case where a Mr. Rogers ap- 
plied liquid manure from a tank toa ten acre lot by 
means of a barrel, much after the manner that streets 
are watered in cities. He thus doubled the crop of 
grassin the lot. 





Premium Basres.—The Southern Central Agricul- 
tural Society has offered splendid premiums for good 
looking babies. Wonder if competition is restricted 
to free white male citizens ! 
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TIMIDITY OF AGRICULTURISTS—IMPLEMENTS. 

Our friend Mituer, of Cedarville, does not fully 
concur in our remarks in a former No., upon Mr. Mc- 
Grew’sarticle. He says:—“I-think you have all left 
out one prominent reason, and that is the enormous 
price demanded for those inventions, or agricultural 
implements.” In this we must still differ with our 
correspondent: Our mechanics generally do not get 
any too well paid for their skill and labor. In fact 
they are too often ground down so low in the price of 
tools, &c., that they give way to a fatal temptation to 
put up an inferior article. The best of stock should 
be wrought into such implements, and then farmers 
should be willing to pay a good price for them; and 
they will find such the cheapest in the end. 

Our correspondent says further, that it is the most 
ignorant of our community that have been most hum- 
bugged by those inventions, while the more intelligent 
have been more cautious. Doubtless in th:s, he is 
right, in the main; but we should suppose, by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Iowa Farmer, that others than 
the ignorant, sometimes get taken in and done for: 

“ A gentleman who was once Commissioner of the 
Patent Office, owned a large farm in the West. Ev- 
ery new agricultural implement was sure to find its 
way to his farm. The first cost of them to him was 
little, or nothing, but the transportation was consider- 
able, and the expense of testing the machines, was 
much more. Nine-tenths of them were perfectly 
worthless, and lumbered up every vacant place about 
the buildings, until it became necessary to build a 
house expressly for their storage. His agent told the 
writer that $1,000 a year, would not cover the expense 
of these various machines to him.” 


These are some of the lessons which a manifest 
destiny has compelled us to learn; and now, since the 
schoolmaster is among us, we may as well accomplish 
our task, even if the tuition bills do seem rather high. 





AN IOWA TOWN. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—Our country is im- 
proving very rapidly. The tide of immigration is im- 
mense—and winter as it is, there are many persons 
here looking for houses, with the intention of coming 
in the spring. Our county is an excellent one, and 
the town has taken very high grounds upon the tem- 
perance question. All the liquors were bought up, and 
the wines and brandy placed in the hands of agents, to 
be sold for medical, mechanical and sacramental pur- 
poses. It was decided to burn the pretended whiskey, 
and nearly ten barrels were hauled out upon the com- 
mons, the heads knocked out, tar-barrel staves, tar and 
shavings were piled upon them and set on fire. The 
tar and shavings burned very well, but with all the 
exertions which were made, the whiskey wouldn’t burn! 
Tt was finally poured out, and the people became sat- 
isfied that it was folly to attempt to burn water, muri- 
atic acid, and cocuus indicus! 

We have in the town a common school, with about 
one hundred scholars—a high school with one hundred 
and six—and a college with one hundred and thirty 
students. Persons who design coming tothe west, 
and are desirous of finding temperance, good churches, 
good schools, and good eitizens generally, would do 
well to visit our town and county, before they make 
their final settlement. H. J. H. 

Mt. Pleasant, Henry co., Towa. 


There is a large and fertile space in every life, in 
which might be planted the oaks and fruit trees of 
enlightened principle and virtuous habits; which, 
growing up, would yield to old age and enjoyment a 
glory and shade, 
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DistrisuTion or Sreps.—We shall in a few days 
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send the following kinds of valuable seeds, postage | 


paid, to those of our friends who have become entitled 
to them as premiums for remitting to us subscriptions 
for the Cultivator the current year. (> There is still 


time and opportunity for those who wish to do good to | 


their neighbors, to us, and to themselves, to gain a 
package of seeds in this way. See proposition in our 
Jast number. 

Japan Pea, Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, White 
Cabbage Lettuce, Large Belgian Carrot, Darkest 
Blood Beet, True Nutmeg Melon, Boston Marrow 
Squash, Golden Ball Turnip, Giant Rhubarb, Sea 
Kail, Purple Cape Broccoli, Sweet Vernal Grass, Eng- 
lish Blue Grass, Lucerne, and a dozen choice kinds of 
Flower seeds. 


Curtinc Grarts should be attended to this month, 
or before the buds become much swollen. They can 
be best preserved in a box of saw dust, or moss, kept 
in a cool cellar, or covered with earth on the north 
side of a fence or building where not liable to become 
too wet. 


Pruninc Grapes should be done this month, other- 
wise they are apt to bleed whencut. Remember that 
the fruit is produced on side shoots that come out from 
buds on shoots of last year’s growth, hence in large 
vines old wood should be cut away, where it can be 
done without reducing the amount of young wood too 
much—also slender shoots of last year’s wood, only 
leaving strong, healthy shoots, as many as the age and 
size of the vine will sustain, and as the space will war- 
rant. These shoots should be shortened to within 4 or 
6 buds of their base, according to their strength and 
number, except where it is desired to train the vine to 
a greater height or distance, in which case the shoots 
may be left nearly their whole length, only shortening 
them back to a good strong bud. 

Srest Prow Manvracturinc.—While at Cincin- 
nati, a short time since, we visited the Plow Manu- 
factory of J. Rozerts & Co., (at the head of Main 
street,) and were much interested in witnessing the 
extent and —_— of the different departments of 
the establishment, and also of the work performed. 
A large number of the best workmen are employed, 
and much of the work is done by machinery, which 
secures greater uniformity and perfection in fitting 
the different parts. The greater part of the plows 
are made of steel. The mould boards for these are 
cut from heavy plates of steel, and then made red hot 
and pressed in a mould to give them their exact shape. 
The other parts of iron and steel are then adjusted 
in the most exact and substantial manner, and then 
wooded with the best timber that the country affords. 
We have had one of these plows in use for several 
years past, and we never had, or — to have a bet- 
ter. We are gratified to find that the steel plows are 
almost entirely superceding those of cast iron through- 
out central and southern Ohio, and many orders for 
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|them are now coming in from southern and western 
| States bordering the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. We 
\Claim for the Ohio Cultivator no small share of the 
credit of introducing this important improvement, (to- 
| gether with deep plowing,) into general notice through- 
out the West. 


| Tue Leoistature have not yet agreed upon any 
| plan for distributing the Agricultural Reports for 1852 
|—nor given instructions for printing the Report for 
|1853. We are sorry that it is not in our power to 
\say something encouraging of what they have done 
| for agriculture, during the two months they have been 
|in session. 

| Terra Corra Worxs.—We invite attention to 
|the advertisement of Messrs. Srernaver & HENzLER, 
in this paper. We have visited their establishment, 
and believe them to be men of great skill and taste, 
jas is evinced by the excellence and beauty of their 
work. Their water pipes are the best of the kind we 
| have-ever seen, and their vases and other garden orna- 
|ments are excelled by none. Their architectural em- 
|bellishments, also, are very beautiful, durable and 
cheap—deserving the attention of those concerned in 
erecting handsome dwellings or other buildings. This 
is a new branch of art, which is becoming quite pop- 
ular in many parts of Europe, but is little known as 
yet in this country. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


Micnican State Acricuttura. Sociery.—We are 
indebted to J. C. Hotmes, Esq., the efficient Secretary 
of this Society, for a set of 4 volumes of its Transac- 
tions. They afford good evidence that Agriculture is 
making rapid progress in Michigan, and that the peo- 
ple of that State are not unmindful of the importance 
of fostering this great source of her prosperity. 

We have also received the “ Journal of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society,’ for the past month, con- 
taining a list of the premiums to be awarded, &c., at 
the next State Fair, which is to be held at Detroit, 
September 26th to 29th, 1854. 

Tse Horticutturat Review and Botanical Magazine: 
Conducted by J. A, Warner, M. D., & James W. Warp, 
Esq. Cincinnati: H. W. Dersy, Publisher—50 pages 
monthly, $3 per year. 

The first two numbers of this work have come to 
hand, and deserved earlier notice. It makes a very 
neat appearance, and each number is embellished with 
a colored engraving of fruit. In matter it is of course 
sprightly and original, as is the Doctor himself, and 
with the assistance of Mr. Ward, who writes grace- 
fully on botany, &c., this Magazine deserves a hearty 
support, not only from Horticulturists, but all lovers 
of natural science. To those engaged in grape cul- 
ture, or the manufacture of wine, this work will be 
found particularly valuable. 


Hyproratuic QuarTerty Revirew.—A profession- 
al Magazine devoted to Medical Reform, embracing 
articles by the best writers on Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Midwifery, etc., 
Reports of remarkable cases in general practice, Criti- 
cisms on the theory and practice of the various oppo- 
sing systems of Medical Science, Reviews of various 
Medical Publications, Reports of the p of health 
reform, &c., with appropriate engraved illustrations. 
192 pp. $2ayear. Address, Fowrers & WELLs, 
New York. 


Catrrornta Farmer.—The sober second thought of 
our Pacific brethren is opening the mine of purest 
gold—the agricultural resources of California. The 


} 
| 





Farmer comes to us in one month from San Francis- 
co—a double folio, weekly sheet, handsomely printed 
on fine paper, and edited with decided ability, by Joux 
F. Morse & J. L. L. F. Warren. Price $8 a year. 
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DOUBLE PROFITS VS. ACRES. CARE OF EWES—LAMBING SEASON. 


Many farmers, at the present time are laying their; We find a growing practice among Ohio wool- 
plans for putting in an unusual number of acres of corn growers, especially of those removed from the extreme 
and other crops, the present season, in the expectation northern part of the State, to bring forward their 
that high prices of farm products will continue for a| lambs much earlier than has been heretofore thought 
year to come. Now, as the object desired isan increase| advisable in the New England States. During our 
of profit, we would advise farmers to consider that this) travels last season we were told by intelligent and 
may often be better secured in some other way than| successful breeders, that they should this year provide 
by increasing the number of acres devoted to any sort to have the lambs dropped in February and March; 
of crops. Let us look at an illustration: ,and although this would add somewhat to the labor 

Farmer A. resolves to plant a field of 50 acres of and expense attending the operation, they were san- 
corn, but having but little capital or help, he must do guine of ample returns in the enhanced value of early 
it with the commonest cultivation. The land is of lambs, and that these could be carried through the 
good average quality, and will yield 40 bushels peracre succeeding winter with less risk and attention. Our 
with ordinary tillage, but owing to some bad weather at own observation warrants this supposition, where suit- 
planting, he gets behind hand, as is quite common, and able provision has been made for feed and shelter, and 
only realizes 30 bushels per acre. The account will where the flock master is willing to devote his undi- 
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stand about thus: 


Cost of plowing, per acre..... eoccceseees Sl 25 
Harrowing and marking,....+.sseeeeeeeees 50 
Planting and seed,.....-- ecccccccccscere I 00 
Cultivating and tending,....scceseceseses 1 50 
Cutting and shocking,......++« eccccccces 1 25 
Interest and taxes, or rent of land........ 3 00 


Total expenses,..seesseeeees 


$8 50 
Cr. 30 bushels corn, worth 35 


10 50 





Profit per acre,seccceccsecccesececessees 2 
This will give a profit of $100 on his field of 50 acres. 

Now, let us look atthe otherside of the question. 
Farmer B. determines to plant only 25 acres of corn 


—the land of the same character, but the culture differ- | 


ent. He first applies all the manure that has accumu- 
lated about his barn yard, or that he can obtain from the 
nearest village or tavern, and then with a double team 
and large plow, or by two teams and plows followingin 
the same furrow, he turns up the soil tothe depth of 8 
or 10 inches, which is 3 or 4 inches deeper than it was 
ever plowed before. This, together with the manure, 
causes his corn to grow and flourish during the latter 
part of summer, while farmer A’s crop was stopped 
by drouth. Besides having only half as many acres 
to plant and cultivate, he is able to do all the work 
in good time, and when the ground is in the best or- 
der. The conseqence is that he obtains a yield of 60 
bushels per acre—or as much corn from 25 acres, as 
A got from 50. Now let us see how the account of 
rofit will stand: 


anuring, 12 loads per acre, 33 cents per load...+.++++$4 00 
Plowing with double TEAM cccccccccccesescseceseseses 2 50 
Harrowing and marking..secesescsccesesecssesess 


eeee 50 
Planting and seed....seccccccccssccsesesssesseece eo 1@ 
Cultivating and tending thoroughly.......+++++ cesses 2 
Cutting and shocking.......+.+++ sercccesccses eooeee 1 
Interest and taxes, or rent of land....+seseeseseeesees 3 00 


Total expenses.....++ 


docecee boosceccccccccesccs ++» $14 50 
Cr.—60 bushels of corn, worth 35 cents in crib....... 2 
Profit per CTC. .esesecceceerecceesesseeesecs sovesee $6 50 


tw fodder in each case will pay for husking, &c. } 
his gives a profit of $162.50 on the field of 25 
acres, besides leaving the field worth at least $40 
more for the next year’s crop, in consequence of the 
manuring and deep plowing; so that B has gained 
twice as much from 25 acres, as A did from 50 acres. 

Should corn happen to be only 30 cents per bushel, 
it will be seen that Farmer A’s crop will barely cover 
expenses and leave him 50 cents an acre profit! while 
Farmer B will still realize $3.50 per acre, or seven 
times as much as A, besides the benefit to his land. 

Any person who has fairly tried the experiment of 
manuring and extra deep plowing for corn, especially 
on strong soils, will testify that our estimate of the 
increase of yield obtained thereby is rather below 
than above the truth; and the true way to double 
our crops and our profits, is to double the peprn in- 
stead of the breadth of our fields. 


co 


aa night air, they are snugly packed in the hospital. 


| vided attention to the sheep during the lambing sea- 
| son, and a few weeks previously. 

At whatever season it is designed to have the lambs 
dropped, it is of the utmost importance that the ewes 
should be in good condition, not fat, but hearty. 
And in order to this, especially before the grass 

| has attained to a good bite, they should be care- 
| fully fed and watered every day. This is no time 
| for turning the ewes off with musty swamp hay, but 
| they should have the best the mow affords, and that 
| should be cured in as good order as though it was in- 
| tended for a cup of tea for the family. Let us give a 
single example which will serve as a model to illus- 
| trate what we understand by good management. 
| Once upon a time, in early March, we called upon 
| that prince of shepherds, Cuester BinweEtt, of Trum- 
| bull county, and followed him through his routine of 
| feeding and fixing for the night. His feeding barns 
| are very roomy, and so constructed that the lower 
' story is left open for a sheep range in stormy weather, 
| and for a dining hall in al) weathers. At three of 
| these institutions he herds over one thousand sheep, 
| mostly Saxon and Spanish grades. At the barn ap- 
propriated to breeding ewes he has a feed room well 
| stored with shorts, oil-meal, &c., and adjoining this 
astove-room or lodge, with all the necessaries for 
| hospital purposes. ‘T'hese rooms open into the grand 
saloon where all the ewes do congregate, kept in va- 
rious divisions by light portable fences. During the 
| lambing season, Mr. B. and his man establish their 
| quarters at the hospital every night, and give imme- 
diate attention to all cases of need, and when the 
newly arrived would suffer by exposure to the cold 
If 
| the ewe refuses to own her lamb, the two are placed 
in a little pen, called “the penitentiary,” until a re- 
| cognition takes place. The shorts, oil-meal, &c., 
| keep the ewes in good heart and it is rare that a lamb 
| is lost, or that a sheep dies except of old age. 

During the lambing season it is not often advisable 
or nece to meddle with the ewes except to see 
that — o not get cast, which should be guarded 
against by giving them an even surface to run on. If 
small ewes have been (injudiciously) bred to large 
French bucks, they will often require assistance in 
yeaning, but where the natural proportion has been 
regarded, nature will generally perform its own office 
best. A feed of chopped roots, as potatoes, ruta ba- 
gas, carrots, &c., two or three times a week, will be 
of excellent service, and sheep which have been ac- 
customed to the use of salt, should have it in their 
troughs at all times, as well as be allowed if possible, 
to have access to pure water at all times. 





The man who gives his children a habit of industry, 
provides for them better than by giving them a stock 








of money.—Lord Kaimes. 
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show a little advance 
| White Dutch sorts, so generally grown. 
When we consider how largely the Currantcontrib-| The Cherry is decidedly the largest red Currant 
utes to good living, in the way of tarts, jams, jellies, | known—at least as far as we have been informed.— 
&c., and how easily it is cultivated, how little space it The bunches are shorter than those of the Red Dutch, 
requires, how patient it is under all sorts of maltreat- | but the berries are at least one-third larger under equal 
ment, we surely must confess that it is a most valua- circumstances. The plant is a vigorous grower, hav- 
ble fruit—an indispensable fruit—not for the rich man ing strong, short-jointed shoots, and dark green, heavy 
or the poor man, but for every man who has a square | foliage, that distinguish it at once from the others. 
yard of ground to till. Valuable as it is, however, it} The Prince Albert is a new variety sent us a few 
has received comparatively little attention atthe hands years ago from France. The bunches are very long ; 
either of experimental pomologists or practical fruit- berries nearly as large as the Cherry, of a light pink- 
growers. While we have had new varieties of other ish-red color, and ripen quite late. Plant vigorous, 
fruits in abundance to spare, our list of Currantshas with distinct, folded, and sharply serrated foliage.— 
remained pretty much the same for a great length of | Bears profusely. Rivers says in his Jatest catalogue, 
time. In cultivation, too, it has been neglected— that the Prince Albert is the same as the Transparent 
thrust into some out-of-the-way corner, where other White. The probability is, that he received his plant 
fruits would utterly refuse to thrive, and left to strug- | from the same source that we did, but got it wrong.— 
gle with its fate—it receives no pruning, or pinching | Itis yet very scarce. It is soremarkable that it can 
ortraining, or mulching, such as are lavished on its| not be confounded with any other sort. 
more favored neighbors. The White Grape is the largest and finest of all white 
With all this neglec', it produces crops of fruit,and Currants. Bunches long, and berries very large and 
large crops,too; but of what quality!—about as near- Pale. Plant a slow grower, with stout, irregular shoots 
ly equal to fine, well-grown Currants, as an austere and dark green, reflexed leaves. tis called in France 
Crab is to a delicious Fall Pippin, or a common Dam- | Chasselas, and in this country, has been confounded , to 
son Plum to Green Gage. We are quite certain that Some extent, with the White Dutch. 
no other fruit is more susceptible of improvement, by, The Aétractor is a large, white Currant—nearly or 
good treatment, than the Currant. Just try the ex-| quite as large as the While Grape. The plantis mod- 
periment on a neglected bush that has been left to erately vigorous, with remarkably deeply lobed, and 
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itself for the last three or four years—apply the pru- | 
ning knife judiciously, remove all the suckers from | 
about the roots, prune it up toa single stem six or| 
twelve inches from the ground, thin out the branches, | 
and then give it a liberal dressing of well-decomposed | 
manure, or good compost, and you will be surprised at 
the size, and beauty, and richness of your Currants.— | 
Follow up this mode of treatment for a few years, and 
you may by that time know what fine Currants are. 

Currant bushes, as we too often find them, are com- | 
plete nuisances—mere thickets of weak branches. An 
annual pruning is necessary ; suckers must by no 
means be tolerated, and the main branches should be 
kept_at sufficient distance from each other to admit the 
sun and air freely. The annual shoots should be shor- 
tenened, in order to keep up a good supply of lateral 
fruit spurs. This applies only to the Red and White 
varieties; the Black bears its best fruit on the previ- 
ous year’s wood. Then it is a great feeder, and must 
be annually treated to a light dressing of compost.— 
The roots are small and fibrous, and cannot travel far 
in search of food. 


By proper management, the season of Currants may 
be greatly prolonged. For instance; for early ripen- 
ing, a few plants may be trained against the south 
side of a garden fence. In this way they will ripen 
full two weeks sooner than in the open quarter. For 
late ripening, train on the north side of a fence such 
late sorts as the Vicloria and Prince Albert. A new 
French variety, called La Hative, issaid to be very 
early, and may on this account prove valuable. 


Weare glad to observe increased attention given 
to this useful fruit; ina few years it will no doubt oc- 
cupy a position in the fruit garden to which it is justly 
entitled. The production of new varieties should en- 
gage the attention of experimental cultivators. We 
want to increase its size, for this, in small fruits, is an 
important point. See what the English have done for 
the Gooseberry, the prize varieties for 1853 are actu- 
ally as large as pullets’eggs. See what has been done 
for the Strawberry; Rivers, in his latest catalogue, 
says that Myatt’s Eleanor has been grown,in 1853, 
eight inches in circumference! This shows what 
may be done. Among Currants we have received, 
within a few years, some three or four varieties that 





sharply and deeply serrated foliage. 

The Victoria or Houghton Castle, is a pale red vari- 
ety, with bunches of an enormous length. Valuable 
for its lateness. 

The Red Grape, Long-bunched Red Dutch, Magnum 
Bonum, and Knight’s Sweet Red, are all fine red varie- 
ties, superior to the Red Dutch; but none of them stri- 
kingly distinct. 

The Silver-striped Red is a variety of the Red Dutch, 
with variegated or blotched foliage, like that of the 
Silver-edged Geranium. 

Black Currants, which are largely consumed by the 
English people for jams and jellies, are not much cul- 
tivated in this country. The common Black English 
is well known. The Black Naples is larger and finer, 
and is generally considered the best of this class. The 
Missouri Currants are sweet, and have something of the 
flavor of Whortleberries. The Large-fruited has fruit 
nearly as large as Morello Cherries, of a shining vio- 
let color. The foliage is somewhat of the same char- 
acter us the Yellow Flowering Currant. The Sweet- 


fruited has smaller, oval, shining fruit, of a violet col- 


or, and the foliage resembles that of the black Currant 
more than the others. We have recently received 
several new varieties from France, which we have not 
yet tested sufficiently to warrant an opinion of their 
merits.—Abridged from Horticulturist. 





Sxeep anp Snaxes.—Wixtis, in his home at “ Idle- 
wild,” is keen upon the scent of any thing new or 
curious. In talking with an old residenter, he picked 
up the following item: 

“ Wondering, that, in two years’ acquaintance with 
so wild a place as the glen, I had seen but two snakes, 
he said snakes were slow to come back after they 
were oncedriven away. And sheep drove these away. 
Not that the sheep were the enemy of the snake, for 
they never took any notice of one, that he knew of. 
But a snake must be where he can sleep uninterrupt- 
ed; and, put a flock where you please, they will walk 
over all the ground they can get at—good feed in one 
corner of the lot making no sort of difference. It’s 
seeing a sheep everywhere the snakes do n’t like.” 





We cannot escape the evils of life by shrinking 
from its duties. 
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Annexed is a representation of 
a supposed new and improved va- 
riety of the common Blackberry, 
which was introduced to public 
notice, in New York, the past 
summer, by Wittiam Lawton, of 
New Rochelle, New York. Ata 
meeting of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute, where 
this fruit was exhibited and much 
admired, Mr. L. gave the follow- 
ing statement: 

“This Blackberry has been cul- 
tivated, in small quantities, for 
several years, in New Rochelle, 
Westchester county, N.Y., where 
I now reside. I have not been 
able to ascertain who first discov- 
ered the plant, and brought it 
into garden culture, but am in- 
formed it was found on the road 
side, and from thence introduced 
into the neighboring gardens. 
As it came to me without any 
name to distinguish it from the 
“ Wild Bramble,” I beg leave to 
introduce it to the notice of the 
Club as the “New Rochelle 
Blackberry,” and, at the same 
time, present as a specimen a 
few quarts of the fruit, gathered 
this morning, precisely as they 
came from the bushes, without 
beingselected. I have examined 
many works with a view to ascertain if there has ever 
been any improvement on the well known wild varie- 
ties, but without success. The Blackberry seems to 
adhere to its original character with singular tenacity; 
or, from the many millions of a which spring up 
from seeds annually distributed in almost every diver- 











sity of climate and soil, and we should constantly find | ded in a rich pulp as hardly to be noticed. 





new varieties. Improving the wild plant by careful 
cultivation is one thing; to produce a new variety is 
another. The fruit now before you I believe to be of 
the last named character. It is not like the Dewber- 
ry, or long and Mulberry-shaped like the “ Upright 
Blackberry,” and the seeds are so completely embed- 





More Goop Corn.—Last spring, we had in our of- 
fice some good ears of corn, raisedon Big Walnut 
Bottoms, near this city, which took the fancy of Bro. 
Avpison, of the Cleveland Commercial, and, although 
we undertook to persuade him that such corn would 
not ripen upon the Lake shore, he tried the experi- 
ment on his grounds, near Cleveland and recently left 
with us specimens of well ripened ears from that seed. 
Bro. A. is a peculiar institution, not only managing a 
weekly paper, but carrying on quite a stroke of farm- 
ing. Also, we notice in thedomestic department, that 
his wife took a first premium at the Cuyahoga fair, for 
domestic hose, and their daughter, little Frora, took 
the second. 


Hvucx McDonatp, of Champaign county, took a 
premium on corn, last fall. He has sent us a box of 
this corn inthe ear, which we call as near right as 
such things generally grow. Mr. McDonatp remarks 
of this crop : 

“ The field on which it was raised contained forty- 
five acres, There had been no distinction in the plan- 
ting or tending of the field. The acre measured was 
taken out of what was considered the best corn in the 
field, but the two farmers who measured the acre of 
land, and the corn produced thereon, (1403 bushels, ) 
found some difficulty in selecting the ground to meas- 
ure. The field had lain three years under Clover, 
was plowed in April with a Michigan double plow, 
about eight inches deep. The corn was planted three 
and a half feet apart each way, four stalks in a hill. 
[n culture, first run over with a fallow harrow, as soon 












as sufficiently large, second, tended twice over with 
one horse cultivator, third, twice over with single sho- 
vel plough.” 

Sirestan Sueer ry Onto.—Jas. D. Ladd has re- 
cently returned from Vermont, with sheep, several of 
which are said to be pure Silesians, from Geo. Camp- 
bell’s flock. Friends Ladd will not be outdone in fine 
wooled sheep, while their experience in breeding and 
keeping the various kinds enable them to judge cor- 
rectly which will pay best. 

Nice GentLemen.—A Washington correspondent of 
the New York Herald, says, there is one practice 
among gentlemen at concerts, theatres, &c., which 
ought to be condemned and tabooed as a monstrous 
barbarism : that is, leaving a lady alone once or twice 
in the course of the evening, and going out to “ takea 
drink.” This detestable habit is purely American, 
and it certainly is a slight which no lady ofspirit ought 
to endure. 


“Wuat Constitutes a Statre!?”—There is but one 
city in Vermont, and not one soldier. We have no 
|theatres nor mobs. We have no police, and not a 
murder has been committed in this State within the 
last‘ten years. We have no museums, opera houses, 
nor crystal palaces, but we have homes, genuine 
homes, that are the centre of the world to their in- 
mates; where the father works, votes and talks— 
where the mother controls, labors and loves—where 


















she rears men, scholars and patriots.—Rutland ( Vt.) 
Herald. 
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SUGGESTIONS ABOUT FOOD AND COOKING. | 
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Americans are so fund of “ good living,” and Ameri- | 
can housewives are so in the habit of toiling early and 
late in the kitchen to cook rich dishes and compound 
delicacies for the table, that it would seem that the 
laws of life and health were utterly unknown, and 
each year diminishes our surprise at the rapidly in- 
creasing ranks of feeble and dyspeptic men and wo- | 
men, even among the farmers, who enjoy so much fresh 
air and exercise. But is it not the part of prudence to 
preserve the health, and thus lengthen the life! | 

Spring is close at hand—the season which of all) 
others requires that health should be specially cared 
for, and moreover many are anticipating a sickly sum- 
mer throughout our land: shall we not seek to ward 
off fevers and other disorders, by keeping our systems 
in order from this time forward. And do not com- 
mence by taking a dose of pills or sarsaparilla, or} 
any other medicine. We believe more of all the) 
medicine taken throughout the land, is injurious, than 
beneficial. Leave that for extreme cases, and resort 
instead, to such care of the health as good sense would | 
indicate. 

Proper previous attention to cleanliness, food, air, | 
and exercise, we believe would avert nearly or quite all| 
the fevers that the coming season will produce. All| 
of these essentials to good health have been dwelt | 
upon from time to time in our columns. We only 
propose now to make a few suggestions about cook- 
ing. 

Greasy food, unwholesome bread, (sour, heavy, or 
warm,) and so much variety as to induce eating too 
heartily, are doubtless the leading causes of the de- 
rangement of the stomach and bowels. We have for- 
merly shown in this paper (vol. 7, page 94,) that much 
fat was injurious to health, especially in the spring and 
summer; as fat, besides being difficult of digestion, 
contains more carbon than any other food, and hence 
produces too much animal heat, inducing feverishness 
and disorders of the stomach, bowels and liver. More 
animal heat is needed in winter than summer, and 
hence more carbon can then be safely disposed of, and 
it is as rational to change the food in spring, as to 
change the clothing. 

Yet we believe that in a majority of farmers’ fami- 
lies, as great an amount of hog’s fat and salt pork is 
consumed in summer as in winter; principally because 
it is more easily preserved in warm weather, than other 
and healthier meats. Yet a little care and but a tri- 
fling additional expense, would secure fresh meats or 
corned beef, in its place, if it was considered really 
important. Farmers, and farmers’ wives, will you not, 
for your own sakes and those of your children, make 
this change this spring, and see if you are not satisfi- 
ed with the result! 

Begin to effect this change very early in the season— 
now, and much of the languor of spring, and sickness 
of summer will be avoided. Substitute lean meat for 
fat, and diminish the amount of meat eaten, by sub- 
stituting to a considerable extent, both vegetables and 
simple puddings in their stead. 

Gravis anp Friep Meats.—If fried pork must be 
used as an article of food, to some extent, do not suf- 
fer the drippings or fat to be ever placed upon the ta- 
ble for gravy. Turn it out, leaving but a spoonful or 
two in the skillet, then pour in water or milk, and! 
thicken while boiling, with a little flour and water, 
rubbed till free from lumps. With the addition of| 
salt, this makes a wholesome and palatable gravy. 








| Gravy should be made in the same way for all fried 
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much fat to be strictly healthful. Meats broiled on 4 
the gridiron or baked in the oven, are more digesti- 
ble. 

To Baxe Meat.—In baking meat, see that the 
ovenis of right heat, so as to bake quickly without 
scorching. Rub salt, and if desired, sage or other 
herbs upon the meat, and put it in the dripping pan, 
with water in the bottom, so as to absorb the juices 
of the meat which would otherwise be dried and burn- 
ed upon the dish. Beef should be cooked “ rare,” 
other meats thoroughly. When the meat is taken up 
for the table, set the dripping pan on the fire, remove 
the extra fat, add more water and make gravy as for 
fried meat. 


Bortep Meats.—Boiled meats are healthful, but 
as much of their juices escape into the water, they 
are Jess economica! than when baked, unless the wa- 
ter be saved for soups or other cooking purposes. To 
boil meat, drop it into water already boiling briskly— 
the albumen near the surface will thus be coagulated, 
and less of the juices will escape. Let the heat soon 
subside and the meat boil slowly, as the slower it boils 
the more tender it will be. Rapid boiling does not 
cook meat any more quickly, but tends to harden it. 

Hard water, or else water with a little salt in it, is 
considered preferable for boiling most kinds of meats 
and vegetables than soft, as less pf the juices escape 
into the water. It is a good rule for all substances 
boiled for food, that they should not be suffered to 
stop boiling until it is done—if you wish to add water 
add it boiling hot. Boil meat in as little water as 
will cover it. After the meat is cooked, a part of the 
liquor can be converted into gravy, and the remainder 
be left for soups and stews. 


MEATS WARMED ovER.—Cold meats need never be 
wasted, nor a half dozen useless cats and dogs kept to 
eat them. Most baked or boiled meats are good sliced 
neatly and put upon the breakfast table cold; and less 
meat is required in this form than any other. Or the 
meat can be sliced thin, and fried in a trifle of fat till 
just warmed through. 

Another excellent mode is, to cut the cold meat in 
mouthful pieces-and warm slowly in the gravy left 
from the day previous, or if there is none, in water 
with a little fat, salt, and thickening, then dish up the 
meat and gravy all together. 

Or, a dish of hash can be made, by chopping the 
meat fine with an equal or greater amount of potatoe. 
Then warm the whole with milk, salt and pepper. 

Stews axp Sovrs.—Thin pieces of meat and al- 
most all pieces unsuitable for cooking in other modes 
are good in a stew. Cut the meat in pieces and put 
into the pot with water, pare the potatoes and cut into 
pieces; and if they are liked, add onion, parsnip, car- 
rot, or other vegetables in the same way. Add salt 
and pepper, cook slowly, and when done, thicken the 
whole as you would gravy, or with soft rice, and dish 
it up, putting pieces of bread in the platter with it. 
Cold fow! and most other cold meats are good used in 
the same way. 

Of soups, a great variety can be made if the proper 
materials are at hand. We only wish to say here, 
that all bones should be saved, broken in pieces to ex- 
pose the marrow, and boiled slowly for several hours, 
and then removed. Take a very litile meat, onion, 
parsnip and celery, or celery seed, if you have it, chop 
fine and add to the liquor with salt, pepper, and a lit- q 


meats. Fried meats usually, however, absorb too p 


tle thickening, remove all fat, and you have a plain, 
simple and excellent dish of soup, to precede your 
meat and vegetables. Different flavors can be obtain- 
ed by using peas, beans or other vegetables in place 
of those named, or by adding flavoring substances. 
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PUTTING UP THE CLOTHES LINE. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—We always had so much 
trouble at our house on washing days, to get the 
clothes line put up so as to hold the clothes until they 
were dry. We had a big nail driven in the post at 
the corner of the wood house, to which we tied one 
end of the line, then we took it to an apple tree, 
about four rods off, and gave it a turn around a limb, 
from there it was carried to the high post of the gar- 
den gate, and then brought back to the wellcurb. If 
it was a still, bright day, and the men folks were not 
at work in the yard, we got along well enough, but | 
sometimes the winds would blow and flap the clothes | 
about, and being so far from the wood house to the 
apple tree, they would sweep the ground, unless we 
propped them up with a forked stick; in which case 
the whole streatch would sail over, just as a clipper’s 
sail jibes, when the bow is brought into the wind’s eye, 
as the sailors say: and after a few such somersets, the 
old line would give way, and let the whole washing 
down in the mud! Mrs. B., did you eversee a woman | 
with a whole washing upset in that way! its of no use | 
talking to her then! Another trouble was, that the | 
line from the gate to the well curb was right over the 
path from the barn to the house, so that the men in | 
passing with the horses generally left their mark upon | 
the clean clothes. We worried over these annoyances | 
a long while, until “ forbearance ceased to be a virtue,” 
for we were growing wickeder every week, and Pa | 
said he would see to it as soon as he had time; but it | 
seemed to us the time never would come; so when he | 
went to Columbus to stay a day or two, we bribed 
Billy—a good natured fellow, who is half a carpenter 
—to make a nice revolving frame—two cross sticks 
like an X, with a hole for a peg at the crossing to fas- 
ten it flat on the top of a post in the ground. The 
post is about as high as our heads, and all along on 
the tops of the cross sticks are pegs like those on a 
bedstead, about a foot apart, to hold the line, which is 
run around from one arm to another, almost like a 
spider web. 

The arms of the cross timbers on our frame are 
about two yards and a half long from the post, and | 
this will hold a large washing. When we carry out 
a basket of wet clothes we can set it down and hang 
one angle full, and then turn it around and fill another, 
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without taking up the basket;"and by hanging the 
sheets, &c., on the outside ropes, which are longest, 
we can get places for all, where they will not sweep 
the ground, or be in any body’s way; and by turning 


the whole once in a while, the sun will dry them all | 


alike. Pa was a little surprised when he first discov- 
ered what we had done, but when he saw how much 
better natured we were on washing days, he said there 
was more morality in a good clothes line, than he had 
imagined. Very truly, 

Hazel Dell, Ohio, 1854. Sun Bonnet. 


CHURNS AND CHURNING. 


As an appendage to the remarks in our last paper, 
on making butter in winter, the following extract from 
a late number of the Maine Farmer, may be of ser- 
vice to some of our readers: 

“Tf butter would invariably come in ten minutes, it 
would be unimportant what churn we use, but the fact 
of the case is, that it generally takes from ten minutes 
to half a day to fetch the butter, and if I must churn, 
I beg to have the most improved churn, and do the 
work in the most scientific and easy manner. 

The use of the common dasher churn, has always 
proved such laborious work, as to find little favor with 
the boys and girls, when a better one could be obtain- 
ed, and that better one, Mr. Editor,is Davis’ ‘ World’s 
Fair Prize Churn.’ 
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I take pleasure in saying to butter makers, that I 
have used this churn for two years, and I would not 
be deprived of its use one year, for the price of it— 
that the butter will come no quicker in this, than in 
any other churn, but the work is much easier; you can 
sit down and take your comfort while churning, the 
butter milk can be worked outin the churn, without put- 
ting hands to the butter, and my better half (an ex- 
cellent judge in such matters,) says this churn can be 
kept sweet and clean, without extra trouble. 

If the butter comes a little too soft to work out the 
buttermilk well, some cold water can be put in, which 
will soon harden it, and the buttermilk can be easily 
extracted from the butter in the churn.” 

[The foregoing accords with our experience. Da- 
vis’ Churn is manufactured in this city, by E. R. Os- 
Goop.—Ep. ] 


MY TALK IN OUR OWN CIRCLE. 

Dear Sisters:—I felt so sorry last week one day, 

when our Editress came into the Cultivator sanctum, 
looking very unlike the fresh, rosy girl-wife of last 
fall; and in conversation she remarked that she was 
sorry there was not more housewife’s talk contributed 
to the department under her charge. That is not the 
way she told it, however, but it is the way I translate 
it. She said she wanted more of the practical and 
less of the long, dry moralizings. 
When you do sit down to write for her department, 
do n’t dress up and make your hair its prettiest, and 
clear your voice, and adjust your frill, and send your 
winged thoughts away to the clouds, and lean your 
brow on your hand, trying to think of fine, long, flow- 
ing phrases! not a bit of it! No wonder you don’t 
write practical, every-day things! Write freely, let 
your pen run on glibly, as does your tongue when Mrs. 
Joun Smitn drops in, and finds you with the white 
suds on your plump arms and the moisture on your 
brow. Write about your bread and your babies, and 
your nice new biscuit, and your soap and candles and 
gardens, and the shade trees you are going to trans- 
plant soon, and your house cleaning, and oh! so many 
things that all of us don’t know. Tell it, too, in a 
few words, and don’t draw down that arched brow if 
the Editress does happen to prune closely, or engraft 
a new word or half sentence. Just see how nicely 
comes in the recipe for corn cake in this number. So 
nice! and the very kind our grandmothers made, and 
|in their making it so plain and good, made big, stout 
|men out of their chubby little boys. It is not new to 
,us country folks, but I am quite sure it is to Mrs. B.’s 
husband, for he made astonishingly round, bright eyes, 
when he learned such asimple, plain cake was really 
excellent. Rosetta. 

Ohio Cultivator Office, February 25, 1854. 

Note.—We take pleasure in commending the foregoing 
suggestions to our readers. RoseLua is well known to the 
earlier readers of the Cultivator, as a spirited correspondent 
from Ashland county, She has been for the last five months 
the guest of Col. Harris, and assistant in the office. where 
she has presided over the mail books very satisfactorily ; as 
the Col. says it is one of his doctrines that women were made 
for practical results. And now as she is about to return to her 


own wild hills with the spring birds, we hope she will favor us 
with more of her sprightly “ talks ”—Ep. 


AnoTHER Corn Pont Recire.—Take one gallon of 
corn meal, salt to your taste, pour on it two quarts of 
boiling water, stir it well; then add cold water suffi- 
cient to make dough, not very stiff. Have a Dutch 
oven, (greased,) place the dough in, cover it and set ina 
warm place five or six hours, or until light, then bake 
slowly for the same length of time. If you add one 
quart of stewed pumpkin it is an improvement. This 
is a good, old-fashioned method of making pone or 
corn bread; if any person knowsa better, I would be 
glad to learn it. Clermont co., O. f. C.F. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. T. CUTLER. 
Social Obligations. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—In reviewing the relations 
of the different members of the family to one another, 
perhaps we have been led to overlook, to some extent, 
our neighborhood, and to forget the bond that unites 
us to all God’s creatures. How much a judicious 
woman can do without even the appearance of inter- 
meddling, to aid a less experienced neighbor in the 
discharge of duties that may be a weary task to the 
uninitiated, or a source of deep mortification to the 
vain. 

How well do I remember the kind offices of a dear 
departed friend who loved to bind up the broken heart- 
ed, to console the mourner, and to minister to those 
who, reared in affluence, were compelled to eat the 
bread of adversity. It requires a delicate hand to ad- 
minister to such without wounding their pride on the 
one hand, or encouraging listless dependance on the 
other. 

Among her neighbors was a family reduced from 
affluence to poverty. Th lady would never have 
been courted by Mrs. H., had she remained wealthy, 
for there was a kind of vanity in her character that 
was far from pleasing to one whose nature was all 
sincerity. But now that her flatterers had all depart- 
ed, Mrs. H. sought her society as though it had ever 
been a desirable acquisition to her circle of acquaint- 
ance. She saw how pride struggled with the true 
womanly love of her unfortunate neighbor, and she 
put out her hand to aid her in the unequal contest. 

The first thing was to teach her that it was honora- 
ble to use economy. Without seeming to know that 
it was at all matter of peculiar necessity for her | 
neighbor, she went often to take her sewing and sit 
for an hour by her fireside, talking of the duties of 
life, and showing how, by judicious economy, all might 
be made comfortable. 

“You may easily say this, Mrs. H.,” her neighbor 
would reply, “ while your house is full of every thing 
heart can desire. But let the reality of want come, 
and you might not feel it so easy as you imagine.” 

“ But I always find want in my household to such 
an extent that I use the mostrigid economy. I never 
suffer a crust of bread or a gill of milk to be wasted 
in my kitchen. My cook never throws a bow] of soup 
or a plate full of vegetables in the slop pail, because 
I find that I can make a better use of them,” Mrs. H. 
would say. 

“ You surprise me. I did not think youso parsimo- 
nious. Why, you send gallons of milk to your neigh- 
bors every week, and your soups are really famous 
among all the poor as well as some of the rich; and 
we know that your own table is most generously sup- | 

lied.” 
‘ “ What you say may be true,” Mrs. H. would site| 
“and yet my husband would tell you that our house- | 
keeping expenses are really small. I simply do my-| 
self the pleasure of distributing among my friends 
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for bread, and so their lives were spent in vanity en- 
deavoring to seem other than they really were. 

One day Mrs. H. found Fanny embroidering a silk 
apron that some one had given her, and a happy 
thought directly suggested the means of rendering 
them the most essential service. She begged Fanny 
to embroider one for her own use, it was so remarka- 
bly pretty; Fanny was delighted to show her gratitude 
to her friend, and the work was done with alacrity. 
Mrs. H. insisted upon compensating her in so earnest 
a manner that it could not be rejected. Directly the 


beautiful embroidery was made popular among her 


wealthy neighbors, and Fanny was soon fully employ- 
ed. It was some time before they were willing to 
receive compensation in any other form than as a 
present in acknowledgment of another present. 

Gradually, however, the false sentiment was cor- 
rected, and the last vestige of their foolish vanity was 
eradicated. The wife and mother came to think labor 
an honor when performed for those we love, and her 
daughters learned to depend upon their own energies 
without feeling it a degradation to receive a just equiv- 
alent for their labor. 

How much of the moral degradation that surrounds 
us is due to false sentiments among bodies with re- 
spect to useful occupation. Those who occupy exalt- 
ed places are bound to correct this fallacy by every 
means in their power, or they may be held responsi- 
ble for evils that they little imagine even remotely 
related to their own mode of life. The degradation 
of labor seems to me one of the most fearful invasions 
of the Creator’s laws, so intimately has He connected 
the physical and moral nature of the human race. 

The fact that among the wealthy labor is so gener- 
aliy performed by those who are seldom fitted for in- 
tercourse with the refined and intelligent, leads the 
young to infer that there is something necessarily de- 
grading in those avocations, while the arts and profes- 
sions, by an opposite association, are regarded as ne- 
cessarily elevating. Labor must strive for its own 
elevation by bringing intelligence and refinement to 
its aid, but the impulse is needed among the lowly, 
and they have a right to ask and receive the counte- 
nance and aid of those who are not driven to toil by 
the lash of necessity. 

Our neighbors have a right to our example and ex- 
perience, to give them strength and wisdom in the 
trials that lie before every human soul in its struggle 
with the downward tendencies of our perverted na- 
tures. The great lack in woman’s nature is courage, 
and we little imagine how much we may do for the 
weak and faint hearted, by simply acknowledging that 
we live in accordance with the example of our Saviour, 
who honored labor by its cheerful performance. 

H. M. T. C. 





PLANT FLOWERS, 


When I was twelve years of age, my father rented 
a house and lot of Esq C , in the town of D——. 















what others waste, and it is such a pleasure that I do His daughter had her bed for flowers, and of course I 
not know how to forego it. If we were poor, I often | must have one, so I selected a spot and filledit with the 
think I could easily conform to our circumstances, I | choicest seeds and roots that I could obtain. Two years 
know so well how to use economy.” passed. They grew and flourished, yielding their share 

Then, gathering up her work, she would glide back of beauty to gladden our hearts, and then we,changed 
to her nursery, leaving a ray of sunshine to gladden ourresidence. The following spring I visited my friend 
the heart of the depressed woman. The rich and and with her the spot which had once been my home. 
beautiful Mrs. H., the beloved and admired of all, did; How changed! ‘he house was fu!l of machinery in- 
not fee] too proud to economise, and it might not be’ stead of happy children. The garden fence was thrown 
a disgrace to her to conform to their altered circum- down, and what had once been so carefully tended 
stances. Gradually she came to inquire of Mrs. H. was exposed to the invasion of anything that chose to 
how to make the most of their limited resources. enter. I surveyed the scene in silence, but passing 
But still she lacked courage to really work fora living, round the house, a vision of beauty met my eye which 
for then her position would most certainly be lost, chased away my sadness. There were some of my 
} even with Mrs. H. Her daughters, too, would be de-' flowers in full bloom, bending their heads gracefully 
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to the moving breeze, in spite of the surrounding ruin. 
And can we not thus plant flowers in the moral, as 
well as the natural world, which will bloom in the 
midst of desolation! What though we move from 
place to place, is it any the less our duty to scatter sun- 
shine as we go! Aunt Lois. 





COMMON SENSE. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


She came among the gathering crowd, 

A maiden fair, without pretence, 

And when they asked her humble name, 
She whispered mildly, “Common Sense.” 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 

Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather: 

And when they sneered, she simply said, 
“1 dress according to the weather.” 


They argued long, and reasoned loud, 

In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 
While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 


They knew the length of Plato’s beard, 
And how the scholars wrote in Saturn; 
She studied authors not so deep, 

And took the Bible for her pattern. 


And so she said, “ Excuse me, friends, 

1 find all have their proper places, 

And Common Sense should stay at home, 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.” 








UNT’S STRAW CUTTER & CIDER MILL. | 


F. B. HUNT, the Inventor of this Machine, in offering it to 
the favorable consideration of Farmers, asks leave to say, that he 
does so with great confidence in its capacity to answer the purposes 
intended. It has been submitted to the severest tests both public 
and private, and has in no case failed to give the most perfect sat- 
isfaction. It combines in the single machine tte most perfect Cl- 
DER MILL as well as the very best STRAW and VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. He has oo hesitation in challenging any single Machine 
of either kind to a trial of thejr respective merits—confident that 
a trial alone is all that is necessary to establish, beyond any dispute, 
the superiority of his invention over any other in use. 

(-#" At the late Indiana State Fair, this Improvement was award- 
ed a Diploma and a Special Premium, for its great utility as a LA- 
BOR-SAVING MACHINE. 

=F On the score of economy alone, this Machine should com- 
mend itself to every good Farmer, as the high price of labor and 
and the enhanced value of all farming products, make the most 


rfect labor-saving machinery very essential, and the proposition | 


is self-evident that a Machine combining two important purposes, 
at a single price, MUST BE THE ONE TO PURCHASE. 

It is hardly necessary, at this time, to discuss the propriety or 
economy of cutting food for stock, as that has become the universal 
practice among all good Farmers. The making of pure Cider, at all 
times and without trounle, is a very great convenience; and the 
fact that this Mill will not only make a very superior article of Ci- 
der, very rapidly and with little labor, but also make more from the 
same amount of Apples than the ordinary Mills cao do, makes it at 
once complete—most simple, and most durable implement ever 
brought before the public. Although but a short time has elapsed 
since the introdution of this Machine, yet the favor with which it 
has been every where received, is the sure po IT Is 
WHAT IT PROFESSES TO BE:— ONE OF THE MOST PER- 
FECT LABOR-SAVING MACHINES OF THE AGE. 

Address, F. B. HUNT, or 


W. T. DENNIS, 
March 1, 1854.-3t* Richmond, Ind. 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—Forty of 

these Machines were used the last harvest in grass or grain 

or both, with almost uniformly good success, in nine different States 
and Canada. 

TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 

including two at the Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) 

were awarded it at the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 300, 

which are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 

Y., will also build afew. §(#* Early orders necessary to insure a 


reaper. 

Price at Chicago, $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, paya- 
ble when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, phe 
1st December next with interest. Or $160 cash in advance. War- 
ranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

(2 Agents properly recommended wanted throughout the coun- 
try. Experienced agents preferred. It is important this year to 
have the Machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the difficul- 
ties as well as successes of the reaper, mailed to post-paid applica- 
tions. J. 8. WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, March 1, 1854.-3mt 
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GAMUEL MOULSON, AT THE OLD ROCHES.- 
TER NURSERY. OFFICE, NO. 36 FRONT STREET, RO- 
| CHESTER, N. Y.—Is prepared to furnish Inventories to post-paid 
japplicants, of the present extensive stock of Nursery Items, con- 
sisting in part of 
10,000 very fine Northern Spy Apple Trees, from 7 to 8 feet high; 
whcih will be offered by the 1,000 at low prices. 

90,000 Dwarf and Standard Pears. 

20,000 Apple Trees in variety. 

20,000 Pear do. do. 

15,000 Plum, Cherry and Apricot. 

20,000 Osage Orange of different ages. 

Over 100,000 Hardy Evergreens. 

And a fine selection of Weeping Deciduous Trees, Ornamental 
| Serabe, together with such novelties as may be classed strictly 
— and a large collectiou of Dahlias, Tulips and other Bulbous 

oots. 
| The Amateur wishing prime fruits of well established repute, or 
the agriculturist needing fine cropping thoroughly tested varieties 
| may rely upon the most careful execution of their orders. 
| The Ornamental Items are entirely grown in the Nursery, conse- 
| quently none of the heavy losses are sustained, that usually occur 
| to recently imported subjects. 
| The Evergreens are very robust and admirably furnished to the 
| surface of the ground, none presenting the naked stems usual to 
| imported plants. 
| ie. Dealers are invited to give a call before making their pur- 
chases. 
| March 1, 1854.-2tt 


eR. Re elt ‘ 
| HAEDGING.—The subscriber would inform the 
| Farmers and Railroad Companies of Ohio, that he is prepared 
| to attend to all calls in the hedging line in any part of the State. 
| His experience in the business extends over twelve years—and 
|hence he professes to know something about it. His terms are— 
| for furnishing the plants, setting them in hedge, trimming and re- 
planting for two years, 15 cents a rod, payable in one year—and 15 
|cents in two years. Or he will make, complete and warrant a 
| stock-proof hedge, by furnishing the plants and performing all the 

labor until the hedge is completed, (except preparing the ground,) 
| for 10 cents a rod due in one year, and 10 cents more in two years, 
| and 40 cents when the hedge is finished—or the whole payment 
| may be deferred until the hedge is completed by the payment of 
interest. 

N. B.—Hundreds of thousands of Osage orange hedge plants 
constantly on hand, for sale cheap for cash or on credit, and war- 
ranted to grow. Address, K. GRAVES, 

March 1, 1854. Harveysburg, Warren co., O. 


TEAM TERRA COTTA WORKS.—N. STEI- 
WO NAUER & J. N. HENZLER, NO. 533 PLUM STREET, CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO—Mapufacturers of architectural ornaments for 
buildings of every kind. 

Also, Vases, Pedestals, Border Tiles for Gardenbeds, Busts, Stat- 
ues, Ballustrades, Fountains, ete.; in short all kinds of work, which 
may be required in this line for beautifying rural improvements. 

| Further, they manufacture and keep constantly on hand a great 
| quantity of water pipes, of every dimension and variety, for drain- 
ing fields, and for conducting spring water, &c. 

By the use of steam power, we are prepared to meet every de- 
mand on the shortest notice, and to unite durability of our manu- 
facture with cheapness. 

March 1, 1854.-3tat 


| — 


ENERAL AGENCY.—Persons wishing to pur- 
chase or sell, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Farms, Houses, 
and Lots, Machinery, &c., are invited to communicate with the 
undersigned, who will be enaged in the above business the ensuing 
year. Strict attention will be paid to any business of this kind en- 
trusted to his agency. 
| N. B.—Several valuable Farms, Town Lots, and Stock, &c., for 
sale. Address, H. T. WOLLARD, 
March 1, 1854.-+ Castine, Darke co., 0. 
SAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS.—The 
| undersigned have a large amount of Osage Orange Seed and 
Plants of the very best quality surpassed by none in the country, 
which they will sell at the lowest market prices. 
Hedges Set and Warranted, 
At from 33 to 40 cents ® rod, with a fair deduction where large 
contracts are made. 
Hedges Completely Grown, 
At from 75 cents to $1 # rod—the payment as follows: ; when 
| the hedge is set and the balance when it will answer the purpose 
of a good fence. 





Hedges Grown, 
For what disinterested judges will say it is worth (as compared 
with wood fences) when it is completed. 


Iledges Completely Grown, 
At $1 to $1.25 per rod, to be paid for when completed. 
JAMES SUMPTER & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
James Sumpter, College Corner, Butler County, Ohio. 
James McGrew, Alexandersville, Ohio. 
Bensamin Leas; Dayton, Ohio. 
December 1, 1853. 


THITE SHANGHAI FOWLS—A few dozen 
eggs of this beautiful breed. warranted pure, will be for sale 
during the spring at the office of this paper—price $3 P dozen; 
packed securely for sending by express. 
February 1, 1554. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuttivatTor Orrice, February 28, 1854. 

“The War Question” is still undecided, so far as other nations | 
besides Russia and Turkey are concerned, and the latestnews seem 
to favor the possibility of peace. Flour and grain have declined in 
price, and speculators refuse to operate except at reduced prices. 
We do not anticipate that much reduction will take place, however, | 
until after next harvest, even if peace should prevail; especially as 
the wheat crop now on the ground is not very promising throughout | 
the west. 

The sales of Wool the past month, both in England and ad 
country, indicate a slight advance on last year’s prices. 


Cincinnati, February 27.—Flour declined during the past week, 
to $6.25@$6. 30 P bbl. Wheat $1.20@$1.25 P bush. Corn45@50. 
Oats 50@53c. Rye 87c. Barley 53c. Beans $1. Flax Seed $1.45) 
@$1.50. Clover Seed, dull, $5.60@$5.75 P bushel. Mess pork, | 
$12,30@$12,50 P bbl. Lard 84@9%c. P tb. Butter, (dull,) pack- | 
ed, 11@12c.; fresh roll, 12@15c. P tb. Cheese, in good demand, 
8% @9c. for good W.R. Dried les, $1°@$1.10c. } bu.; Peaches 
$1.50@$1.75c. Hogs, sales of slOp fed at $4.25 P 100 tbs. Cattle 
continue at $4.75 P 100 tbs. 

Co._umBus, February 27.—Flour $7. Wheat $1.25. Corn 45@50. 
Oats 38@40c. Clover Seed $5@$5.50. Timothy Seed, none. Po- | 
tatoes 60@75c. Apples $1 Pbu. Butter 16@20c. Eggs 10@12%¢c. 
Chickens 12@15c. Turkeys 75c.@ = each. Dressed hogs 44 @5c. 


Beef, by quarter, 5@6c. P tb { 

New York, February 27.—Flour $8. 50@$8.75 # bbl. for = to | 
ats 53. 

Butter, dull; Ohio sells at 124% @ 





extra Ohio. Wheat $2@$2.20. Corn, Western 91@93c. 
Mess 1 ceeeeneere ®P bbl. 
lic. P ib 


7RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., &c. 
The subscribers have the pleasure of announcing an immense 
stock of Trees, &c., for the Spring trade, embracing— 

STANDARD TREES FOR ORCHARDS. 

DWARF AND PYRAMIDAL TREES FOR GARDENS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES. for Streets, Parks & Pleasure Grounds. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL LAWN TREES. 

NEW AND RARE WEEPING TREES. 

EVERGREEN TREES, embracing the rarest species of Pines, 
Firs, Spruces, Yews, C edars, Junipers, &c. 

HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

ROSES, of all classes, and ——— the newest and best sorts. 

DAHLIAS, the finest English prize sorts 

a including the finest of the new Pompone 
varieti 

PHLOXES AND PONIES, superb collections. 

BEDDING PLANTS, a complete assortment. 

HEDGE PLANTS, among them 50,000 Osage Orange. 

BOX EDGING. 

RHUBARB, ASPARAGUS, &c., &c. 

All orders, whether for large or small quantities, executed with 
the greatest care, and in strict compliance with the wishes of the 
purchaser. Packing done in the most secure and skillful manner, 
so that parcels can be transmitted thousands of miles with safety. 
Nurserymen and dealers in trees will be supplied on the most lib- 
eral terms. IM 

The following Catalogues are sent gratis and pre-paid to all who | 
apply and enclose one postage stamp for each: 

0.1, — Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2) do do Ornamental Trees, &c. 

No. 3, do do Dahlias, Green House Plants, &c. 
No. 4, Wholesale —_ ELLWANGER & BARRY. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1854.-2tt 




















by my horse Cheshire Morgan. 
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WILL FURNISH EGGS FROM THE FOL- 

LOWING VARIETIES OF FOWLS:—Red, Buff, and White 
Shanghais at $2 per dozen. Cochin China, $2 per dozen. Brahma 
Pootra, $5 perdozen. Guilderland, Sumatra, Game, and Pheasants, 
$2 per dozen. My breeding stock are all premium fowls. I have 
also a few pair of China Shanghai fowls for sale. Eggs and fowls 
boxed and delivered to water and railroad ccaveragee ae 


Py 


Mount Healthy, Hamilton County, O., March 1, 1853. 
{RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. — The 


subscribers offer for sale, at their Nursery, 44 miles West of 
Cleveland, a large assortment of choice and standard varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, Grapes,Currants, 
Raspberries, &c. Also, Deodar Cedar, Norway Spruce, Austrian 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Tree Box, Dwarf Box, Balsam, Fir, English and 
Irish Yew, Irish Juniper, Silver Striped Uonymus, Deciduous Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines and Creepers, Hedge 
Planst,&c. Catalogues a to J i aid applicants, —s 
astamp. Address, ICHOLSON & C 
Jan. 15, 1854.-3t* East he Rockport, Cuyahoga County, 'o. 
(SoLTS AND ‘SHEEP. —I have several Morgan 
Colts that I would sell at fair prices. Also, J. Willetts and 
myself have a few Spanish and half-blood French Bucks which we 
believe to be free from the ‘Cornwall finish,” although brought from 
Vermont. Purchasers would do well to look at this stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. J. C. McGREW. 
Smithfield, Jefferson county, O., February 1, 1854.-4t* 


| CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE.—SIX MORGAN 
COLTS, one and two years old; six Bellfounder colts, three 
years old; seven Durham calves from seven months to two years 
old; twelve Hampshire and Leicester pigs; also, a few yellow and 
white Shanghai fowls of pure blood. 

The Morgan Colts are warranted pure blood, as they were sired 
The Bellfounders were sired by 





| Rarey’s Old Bellfounder. 

They were all raised by myself, and can be seen at bs farm near 

Newark, Licking county, Ohio. . HOGG. 
February 1, 1854.-3tt 

YOUNG JACK FOR SALE.—I have a valuable 

young JACK, four years old, good size, and warranted to give 

e satisfaction in his performance, which is rarely met with. I 

will sell him if application is made soon. Address the subscriber at 

New Concord, Muskingum county, Ohio. JAMES FINDLEY. 
= anuary 15, 1854.-3t* 


SAGE ORANGE SEED. —We are just receiv- 
ing our supply of new crop Osage Orange Seed, got out in the 
| best order and condition. Purchasers can re y on this seed being of 
superior quality. For sale by JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
Feb. 1, 1854.-4tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 


NGLISH BLUE GRASS SEED.—300 bushels 
English Blue Grass Seed crop g Bk in store and rode sale by 


DAIR & 
Feb. 1, 1854.-4tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 





EVON BULL FOR SALE—Three years old past; 

winner of first prize in class 2 years old at State Fair, in 

Cleveland. Also winner of first prizes at the _ hat in this 

county the last two years. E. TCHAM. 
Pittsfield, Lorain county, Ohio, shaman 15, 1854 7 


ASKET WILLOW.—Cuttings of the best v varie- 
ties of Basket Willow for sale at 2 4 one thousand by 


H. DENNING, 
“penny 1, 1854.-3t* Fishkill Landing, New York. 


[EW CROP OSAGE ORANGE SEED. —100 
bushels new crop Osage Coapes seed, for sale 

J. M. McCULLOUGH, 
Y6a Main Street, Cineinnatt. 


January 15.-t 
[MPROVED HOGS AND POULTRY. a Orders 
for the Improved Suffolk and Essex Pigs, and all the best varie- 

ties of purely bred Poultry, a and Bantams, promptly attend- 
ed to. Also Lop-eared Rabits 

Pedigree given if desired. 

Ecas, fresh and pure, from my premium stock, carefully packed, 
and forwarded by Express, # dozen, as follows: 

Brahmas, $6; Sumatra Pheasant Games and B. Spanish, $5; Co- 
chins, different colored Shanghais, &c., $3. 

Address W. S. LUNT. 

Sidney, Ohio, February 15, besten 








HAVE A FEW MORE VERY FINE MORGAN 
STALLIONS FOR SALE—or I will let their services for the 
spring season. These horses are direct from Vermont, from the 
best stock, large size and fast goers. Those wishing a first-rate 
Morgan horse, can find them at my place equal to any in any coun- 
try. Address me at Granville, Ohio. GES. 
Pissed 15, 1854.-3mt 


SAGE ORANGE SEED “AND ‘PLANTS—Can 
be obtained at the lowest current rates, by addressing this 


office. (February 1, 1854.) 
























